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in the newspapers of widest circulation, offering a genteel
occupation to be carried on at home, not requiring any
previous training, by which two or three dollars a day may
be earned, are a proof of the existence of a class to which
they appeal. How many thousand people in the United
States want just that kind of employment! What a beauti-
ful world this would be if there were any such employment!
Then, again, our social ambition is often silly and mis-
chievous. Our young people despise the occupations which
involve physical effort or dirt, and they struggle "up"
(as we have agreed to call it) into all the nondescript and
irregular employments which are clean and genteel. Our
orators and poets talk about the " dignity of labor," and
neither they nor we believe in it. Leisure, not labor, is
dignified. Nearly all of us, however, have to sacrifice our
dignity, and labor, and it would be to the purpose if, instead
of declamation about dignity, we should learn to respect,
in ourselves and each other, work which is good of its kind,
no matter what the kind is. To spoil a good shoemaker
in order to make a bad parson is surely not going "up";
and a man who digs well is by all sound criteria superior
to the man who writes ill. Everybody who talks to
American schoolboys thinks that he does them and his
country service if he reminds them that each one of them
has a chance to be President of the United States, and our
literature is all the time stimulating the same kind of sense-
less social ambition, instead of inculcating the code and the
standards which should be adopted by orderly, sober, and
useful citizens.
The consequences of the observations which have now
been grouped together are familiar to us all. Population
tends from the country to the city. Mechanical and
technical occupations are abandoned, and those occu-
pations which are easy and genteel are overcrowded. Of
course the persons in question must be allowed to take their